CHAPTER X
AGRICULTURE
INDIA is above all things an agricultural country.   Only a
very small percentage (7 per cent) of her people are independent
of agriculture for a living.  But agriculture in the East is
different from agriculture in the West, not alone as regards
climate and crop but also as regards method.  There are few
farms as we know them in Britain; chiefly villages with
parcels of land surrounding them.  Tillage is primitive, and
scientific farming little understood.  In most districts a light
wooden plough drawn by a single bullock scratches the soil,
and there are no harrowing or drilling operations. As the
climate of India is usually too hot rather than too cold for
perfect nitrification there is no "frosting" period m the winter.
Rotation of crops is an ideal rather than a doctrine in India.
The ryots (farmers or cultivators) have tested its benefits, but
simply cannot afford it.  Their life is one unrelaxing race
against poverty and to allow even one small field to he fallow
for a year would mean unbearable loss. I discuss m a chapter
on "Village Problems'* the causes of this poverty and need
not, therefore, do other than mention it here.  Government
has done much both to relieve the poverty and to establish
the ryot on progressive lines, but, beyond notable advances
here and there, Indian farming is still backward in comparison
with that of Europe.  The soil vanes. Where it is good it
is exceedingly good, where bad very bad.  The "black cotton *
soil of India is the best in the world, while in the desert areas
it is almost the worst.  Where the Government has been not
entirely unsuccessful is in encouraging the use of the best seed.
The area sown in India under new and improved varieties of
wheat and nee seed was, in 1924, about 2,000,000 acres.
The use of improved cotton seeds was even more marked in
the same year
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